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The suburbs are the outcome of ideas that have been 
pursued by Western civilization for a very long time, 
perhaps 2,000 years, And with all our criticisms of 
suburbia we need to understand that some of the 
things we dislike most about the suburbs originated 
in the noblest motives. 

It is confusing and paradoxical that noble motives 
often seem to produce unexpectedly horrible results. 
For example, one absolutely key fact about the sub- 
urbs is that the place of living is separated from the 
place of working. The nobility of the idea is that it 
enables a person to be understood and respected as 
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an individual in a social setting, quite apart from his 
contribution to society as a worker, This has been 
made possible by the change in the nature of work; 
we no longer live on the job, on the farm, or over the 
shop. In one way or another we are all participants 
on some kind of corporate assembly line. We congre- 
gate in living places, we disperse and we recongregate 
in different patterns in work places. So a factory 
worker can live next door to a professor. 

Although this idea seems to have had the blessing 
of God, it has certainly had some awkward conse- 
quences. it is believed to be the main cause of the sex- 
discrimination distress. Male workers go out into the 
nice, dirty, competitive, immoral world leaving 
females isolated in suburban ghettoes, sweet with 
morality, hair rinse and detergents. Women have 
been persuaded that life on the corporate assembly 
line is the real world, and that is where they ought to 
be too. But which is the “real world’? 

Then there has been that most noble motive of all: 
the Equality of Man. The most sacred belief in Cana- 
dian public policy has been the idea that everyone 
ought to own a suburban home. If man cannot make 
it on his own, the great institutions of state will help 
him, CMHC, OHC, etc, It is, indeed, a noble aim 
that all men, even if they are not really equal, should 
at least appear to be so, But as a consequence, never 
before in history has there been an urban environ- 
ment of such uniformity and conformity and lack of 
diversity. Whether the housing programmes are pri- 
vate or public, cooperative or non-profit, they all 
seem to come out looking just the same; nothing was 
ever quite so boring. Equality is a noble idea. It also 
is part of the urban design problem. 

There is also a kind of nobility in an attitude that 
pervades the suburbs: the idea that the place where 
you live is, after all, a mere material possession, like 
cars and consumer goods; ephemeral, disposable, 
mortgagable, replaceable, exchangeable. The partic- 
ular place where you live should not be important, 
The only important thing in life is life itself; to move, 
to come and go, to be flexible, uncommitted, sep- 
arated, marketable. It is an attitude reflected in 
suburbia, for so little seems to be really loved and 
possessed by anyone. It is all so impersonal, syn- 
thetic, exchangeable, temporary, It is not an attitude 
out of which comes easily a habitat that is a great 
work of art and architecture, something really beau- 
tiful to be handed on. Yet there is a kind of 
puritanical virtue in this rejection of material posses- 
sions that enslave us. There are awkward dilemmas 
here. 

Of course, one might say that it was a mistake to 
separate the living part of the city from its working 
parts. Ultimately people are only significant as 
workers, much more than as individual personalities. 
Perhaps that would be a more Marxian point of 
view. Or we may say that it would be best to en- 
courage obvious differences between where the rich 
live and where the poor live so as to provide an in- 


centive to enterprise. That would be a more capitalist 
point of view and might make a more interesting city 
in its contrasts. Alternatively it might be said that 
public policy should not encourage the throw-away 
consumer kind of suburbs where everything is so 
ephemeral and ticky-tacky. 


BETTER WAYS 


Without wanting to reject some of the oldest and 
most honourable motives, there must be better ways 
of accomplishing these purposes. In this, we have a 
difficulty because so many people have never experi- 
enced anything except the present urban/suburban 
environment. It is so familiar that it seems somehow 
permanent and inevitable. For many people it is hard 
to visualize anything else. 

The fact is, of course, that man is a very unsettled 
creature, never in a steady state like other living 
creatures. He has found happiness in many environ- 
ments quite different from modern suburbia. We all 
have favourite examples out of the past. Perhaps 
mine is Florence, the Renaissance city in Italy. A 
walled city of high density, with narrow stone-paved 
streets winding their way between high stone walls. 
At the street level are stores, workshops, restaurants 
and all the dynamic life of the city. Above are three 
or four floors of apartments entered from little back 
courtyards. At the roof level, old gentlemen in slip- 
pers water their flowerpots while cats watch the 
pigeons. It is a three-level city for business, for 
residents and for old age, one above another. Conse- 
quently, it is a very compact city within its walls and 
you can walk from end to end in a few minutes. It 
offers many of the advantages lost by modern cities 
which are so spread out horizontally because every- 
thing is zoned into separate land uses. 

Another difficulty about imagining changes in the 
growth of cities is that most people find it difficult to 
visualize a population twice or more the size of what 
is is today. This is not difficult for me because, since | 
came to Canada in 1930, the urban population of 
Canada has much more than doubled and the urban 
environment has been completely transformed. After 
all, in my childhood, city buses and trucks and cabs 
were pulled by horses. So within my lifetime, the 
problems and the prophecies and the actuality of the 
suburbs have completely changed. And this will cer- 
tainly happen again. 

I had been brought up in a British industrial city, 
twice the size of Toronto, I also had lived in London 
for a long time, I was raised on the English philoso- 
phy of garden cities and greenbelts and was familiar 
with a good many European cities. So when | arrived 
in 1930, ] thought I had a pretty sophisticated knowl- 
edge of cities. But I had never heard of the brilliantly 
simple design system on which Toronto was based. 

A man named Adam Beck had gone over to Nia- 
gara Falls and trapped the hydro power for a public- 
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ly-owned utility. To use this power, Norman Wilson 
laid out a whole network of tracks and wires in 
Toronto, north-south/east-west. Red trolley cars 
criss-crossed the city and stretched out long fingers 
into the country. 

It was an extraordinarily efficient kind of habitat. 
The streetcar corridors were lined all the way with 
shops so that wherever you got off, there was always 
a complete spectrum of consumer services — a gro- 
cery store, a fruit and vegetable store, a drug store, a 
bank, a movie house and so on. At right angles to the 
electrified corridor were residential streets built at 
quite high density, with two-storey houses on nar- 
row lots — unlike the sprawling low-density suburbs 
of today. The distances were not great for carrying 
parcels home and on either side of these long fingers 
of urban extension were open fields and farm land. 

As it turned out, this happy arrangement remained 
more or less undisturbed for the next fifteen years, 
Because of the economic depression, and then the 
war, no great changes came to Canadian cities until 
the postwar era started in 1946. And then the system, 
that beautiful system, was shattered, The private car 
broke loose from the streetcar corridor and elimi- 
nated the pedestrian’s need for short walking dis- 
tances in fairly high-density developments. Low- 
density bungalows began to sprawl all over the 
fields. 

I have always thought that for Canadians, there 
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was an important moment in history in 1944, when 
the prospect of a war ending first came into view. 
There was a brief period of prophetic, utopian imagi- 
nation. The Federal Commission on Reconstruction 
mapped out some possible futures. Toronto actually 
made a thirty-year master plan; a time-span that 
reached almost until today. There was the Marsh 
Report to map out Canadian social security systems. 
The postwar National Housing Act was introduced, 
and CMHC was invented, A citizens’ activist move- 
ment led by Harold Clark started in Toronto to get 
better housing and planning. This moment in history 
has not yet been properly documented. 


BONANZA 


In spite of these 1944 insights and hopes, the fact is 
that the building of the post-war suburbs got off to 
rather a poor start in 1946, Nobody really believed 
that there was going to be a spectacular growth of 
urban Canada after a demoralizing fifteen years of 
depression and brutal war. So there was not any 
practical perception of a framework for a new soci- 
ety, ina new habitat. 

The normal reaction of the wartime generation 
which went into the first post-war suburbs was: “I'm 
just not going to get involved in missions. I've been 
indoctrinated every day of the bloody war, For God's 
sake just get me a house and leave me alone”. It was a 


period of disengagement; not of participatory 
engagement. 

It is now three decades since the flood-tide of post- 
war suburbia started to spread across the landscape, 
submerging Canada's finest arable land which had 
naturally been the location of the biggest cities. It 
was. all a bonanza and people came from all over the 
world to marvel and to stay and become new Cana- 
dians. In the first decade, 1946-1956, nearly a million 
housing units were built; in the second decade, 1956- 
1966, about a million and a half; and in the third 
decade, 1966-1976 more than 2 million. 

Through the first two decades, everybody thought 
this was just great. The simple demand for More, 
More, More came from the steadily growing number 
of families. Financial institutions poured billions into 
the suburbs and the Federal Government could al- 
ways win political kudos by giving the CMHC home 
loan programmes some new name. 

Then in 1967, the history of the suburbs suddenly 
changed direction and entered an altogether new 
phase. In that year Canada came of age, not in the 
sense that the nation was 100 years old, but because 
the baby bulge of the wartime had now surged 
through university age and a whole new generation 
of voters and housing customers came on the scene. 
The heroic battles of Pearson and Diefenbaker 
became legends from the past, Pierre Trudeau strode 
onto the scene. Suddenly the world was more com- 
plicated and confusing, The new generation was 
highly skeptical of the suburbia their parents had 
built. 

If you look at the annual housing statistics, it is 
extraordinary how 1967 appears as a watershed. If 
you compare the five years before 1967, with the five 
years after, you will see that for the first time more 
apartments were built than single-family houses. The 
number of houses built does increase by 18 percent, 
but the number of apartments jumps 75 percent and 
medium density row housing increases by 240 per- 
cent. In the demographic statistics, there are two big 
changes; instead of middle-aged house-holders being 
the largest group, suddenly the 25-35 age group 
becomes the predominant category. At the same 
time, there is a big jump in the 65-plus category, You 
will also notice that public sector housing for the 
aged and low income groups suddenly increased ten 
times. 

The explanation for the change in public sector 
housing originates in a deep change in the nature of 
society with corresponding adjustments in housing 
policy. The need for public housing had always been 
viewed as strictly a paternalistic support to a bottom 
economic layer of people perceived as the poor; a 
rather static group connected with the word “wel- 
fare”, who did not seem able to make it in a free 
enterprise world. But now the principal clientele of 
publicly-aided housing became the younger age 
group who had not yet got very far up the economic 
ladder, as well as the old-age group who already had 


got off it, In an earlier social tradition, both these age 
groups found shelter with the families of the middle 
generation, Now the three-generation family has 
broken apart. Neither the young nor the old wants to 
be perceived as the recipients of charity in public 
housing. They are the citizens within the larger fami- 
ly of the whole community and they want to make 
their own way. : 

So in this last decade, the suburbs have changed 
fundamentally in their demography and in the phy- 
sical content of the habitat. Perhaps most of all, the 
mood has changed. from rather thoughtless accep- 
tance of suburbia before 1967 to a turmoil of doubt 
and a militant feeling that public authorities have not 
properly understood changes that have occurred in 
the nature of our society. 


COMMUNITY AND REGION 


One also can look at these three post-war decades in 
a historical way to see the shifts of interest in the 
physical design and pattern of the suburbs, These 
interests were first in the small-scale of a single 
house, grew successively to embrace the larger com- 
munity, then the metropolis and eventually the 
global scale of the whole national and international 
process of urbanization. 

When I joined CMHC in the first post-war decade, 
| saw NHA mortgage loans being dealt out, one by 
one, to produce endless rows of small homes. The 
effect was monotonous because there was no design 
relationship between the houses, It seemed that there 
surely must be something missing in a system which 
did not recognize the social dimensions of suburban 
design. What is the primary social nucleus for which 
one could design a small-scale housing cluster within 
the larger suburbia? What people generally remem- 
ber about “home-sweet-home” is not the image of a 
single house but the urban landscape: trees and 
spaces, houses and friends and neighbours peopling 
the scene. 

In the early 1950's, the main inspiration for this 
scale of town design was the Radburn Plan of Clar- 
ence Stein and Henry Wright, two great Americans 
who combined the arts of architecture and landscape 
architecture in a wonderfully artistic and civilised 
way. To them, the real quality of the suburbs should 
be based on a primary social group living around a 
little microcosm of the natural green landscape. 
There were a number of tentative efforts to apply the 
Radburn principle; in Halifax, in Winnipeg and in 
Clarence Stein's own scheme for Kitimat. But no one 
could solve the problem of who owned the little 
green space at the centre of the social nucleus. Indeed 
it was not until 20 years later with the introduction of 
a condominium system and the townhouse that there 
have been real prospects of fulfilling Clarence Stein's 
inspiration, | still think that the quality of life in the 
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suburbs must ultimately depend upon what is done at 
this small scale of the social group and the social 
landscape. 

In the first post-war decade, the scale at which 
town planning worked was never larger than the sub- 
division. Land subdivision was the principal business 
of the few professional planning firms in Canada. 
Then, in the 1960's for the first time, most cities were 
able to set up their own planning staffs because the 
first generation of Canadian-trained planners began 
to come out of our universities. It became possible to 
enlarge the focus of suburban planning to the scale of 
a whole new community. Plans for suburban town- 
ships appeared with land uses plotted to fulfill some 
concepts of social organization. Since the growth of 
suburbia went on at such a breath-taking pace, the 
first generation of suburban planners worked in a 
high pressure climate of emergency. And since 
Canada did not seem to have any obvious social con- 
cepts to guide urban design, most planners clung to 
the elementary school system as the one available 
and explainable concept to provide an organizational 
framework for suburban society. 

It is worth noting that this is what happened in the 
period before the big demographic changes after 
1967. Neighborhood planning had been far too 
focussed on the school age population in conceiving 
concepts of urban design. The future high-rises tor 
young households and senior citizens did not have a 
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place in the framework defined by the school system. 
And I doubt that the relationship has yet been 
thoroughly thought out. 

Then many of us began looking for a more socially 
comprehensive plan. In 1960, I had a kind of sabba- 
tical year that enabled me to collect my own thoughts 
about suburban communities and I wrote a book 
called Cities in the Suburbs. The train of thought was 
something like this: Assuming that the growth of a 
big city ought not to be just an endless, shapeless, 
sprawling suburbia but should take the form of dis- 
tinct, identifiable, socially organic communities, 
what is the essential, gutsy thing that gives a com- 
munity distinct identity? In trying to answer the 
quest, I naturally went back to the Garden City and 
Greenbelt philosophy which historically had been the 
first response to the problems of suburbia. 

I also was very much helped by repeating to 
myself, over and over again, Gertrude Stein's won- 
derful comment about suburbia: “there’s no there, 
there!" If you think about her quip, you realize that 
there are two different ways of creating identity. One 
is to separate and define the outside edge: identity 
through difference. The other way is to emphasize 
the centre: identity by attachment. The Garden City 
philosophy is all about separating the edges of what 
is clearly urban from the landscape outside which is 
clearly rural, The Greenbelt is a finite boundary just 
as were the walls of Florence. The question in the 
modern urban region then becomes: is the definition 
of the outside edge the only way or even the best way 
of creating community identity? Is there really any 
point in attempting to separate communities to that 
extent? Why should they not be contiguous? 


FOCUS 


Gertrude Stein's observation leads us to think about 
ties which bind us together at the centre. What does 
human life really revolve around? Presumably, it re- 
volves around some common attachment like the 
search for truth and purpose in life; attention is then 
fixed upon what is put at the centre of the communi- 
ty; the “there” of Stein’s phrase. In the past histories 
of cities, people congregated around temples, chur- 
ches, palaces and other focal, symbolic places that 
somehow enshrined their ultimate understanding of 
life and their sense of security. But are there such 
focuses in a modern urban society? Nobody is going 
to lay down his life for a shopping centre! 

The question of community identity also came up 
in the Sixties in the search for new forms of metro- 
politan organization with two tiers of government, | 
am afraid there has continued to be a gap between 
the scale of community in the minds of the municipal 
management side and the scale which community 
planners, social planners and physical planners have 
thought about. Are these big suburban municipali- 
ties, as in Toronto, too large and remote from the 


reality of making a good life in suburbia? In the Otta- 
wa region, I live in a very small suburban municipal- 
ity of village size that is threatened with elimination 
because it is thought to be out of scale. Yet we 
manage to run-our own affairs with admirable com- 
petence and much friendly participation. Small is 
beautiful! 

So in the early 1960's, many of us were thinking at 
the scale of whole communities: municipal planners, 
book-writers, conference-goers, and the big devel- 
opers who, nurtured on NHA loans, had so magni- 
fied their operations that they too began to see the 
future at the community scale. Then, toward the end 
of the Sixties in the Toronto region, a further escala- 
tion in scale came about. A number of publicly- 
financed studies initiated this change. 

First, there was the Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Transportation Study out of which evolved 
the studies of the Toronto Centred Region. In 1976, 
there were public hearings on the Parkway Belt West. 
The Pickering Airport controversy also was a by- 
product of this regional scale of urban thinking. This 
whole sequence of work concerned the question of 
how to locate and link together a number of distinct 
communities and a central city. 

Up to this point, the original concept of a great 
central city surrounded by a constellation of satellite 
communities had been an abstraction largely based 
on the classic example of London, England with its 
encircling greenbelt and outlying New Towns. The 
Toronto region offered a North American version of 
this image: an east/west linear greenbelt serving as a 
communication corridor linking together a system of 
communities on either side of its path. I had the good 
fortune to be a member of the original design group 
that introduced the Parkway Belt idea and | recently 
have taken part in discussions about the form this is 
eventually to take. | must admit that the width of the 
landscape corridor and its capacity to contain a vari- 
ety of transportation modes has not really fulfilled 
my expectation, Even so, it is an enormously impor- 
tant breakthrough in the evolution of a new kind of 
urban-region form. At least there is an ambition to 
cling to. 

Pursuing this sequence of scales from the micro- 
urban to the macro, to the metro, I reach what could 
be called the multi-urban scale, if that will do as a 
term for what was discussed at the 1976 United Na- 
tions Habitat Conference in Vancouver. | do not use 
the term megalopolis — the giant urban area — be- 
cause the principal thrust of discussion at the UN 
conference was in opposition to the threat of giant- 
ism. Megalopolis, many people now feel, is a mon- 
strosity, the perversion of human evolution that is 
already causing indescribable distress in developing 
countries. Mega-scale suburbs may be all right for 
relatively rich, car-borne populations. But they simp- 
ly do not work for people in developing countries 
who will be in a state of poverty for several genera- 
tions. 


For those countries, and perhaps for us, too, now 
that our energy resources are running out, the best 
national urban policy may be to multiply and 
strengthen small and middle-sized towns and to re- 
strain growth of large suburbanized cities. In this 
view, there is a communion of policy that brings 
together the anti-developers, the environmentalists, 
the anti-suburbers, the followers of Barbara Ward at 
Habitat and all the evangelists of “Small is 
Beautiful.” 


NO EASY ANSWERS 


At the outset, 1 suggested that the suburbs came 
about as a logical consequence of some human pur- 
poses that have their origin deep in the past. One of 
these is the pursuit of individuality which is a 
religious idea that seeks for a distinction between the 
individual as a worker and the individual as a social 
person. Another is the pursuit of equality within 
society, that has brought the consequence that we al! 
live in much the same kind of environment in much 
the same kind of dwelling. There also is the idea of 
freedom and mobility that releases people from their 
attachments to particular places and situations geo- 
graphically and socially. You cannot really explain 
the suburbs without reference to these historic objec- 
tives. 

Then we considered whether people in Canada 
now know to make suburban habitats that are more 
stimulating and wonderful places in which to fulfill 
these and other aspirations. I have tried to say that 
over the past thirty years, Canadians, decade by 
decade, have accumulated extraordinary experience 
and insight into this subject, We now have an oppor- 
tunity to apply our understanding in a highly 
creative way, 

But will we be able to do so? My answer is, I really 
do not know. I[t will depend upon whether Canada 
has enough political will to build an excellent habitat 
rather than a mediocre or miserable one, It will re- 
quire that public decisions be made and taxpayers’ 
money spent at least a quarter of a century in ad- 
vance of the time people will actually occupy new 
communities. 

The answers are not easy for how can there be a 
strong political will without some clear consensus on 
a philosophy of life; or some agreement about the im- 
portance of people as social individuals and as 
workers, about the importance of equality, and 
about the value of freedom and mortgageability. To 
spend one generation's money for the benefit of 
another is an act of faith and confidence that can 
only take place when there is trust in public institu- 
tions and a climate of political stability. If the present 
lively citizens movement in urban affairs can be 
shifted from, in my view, its present mood of 
cynicism to a mood of confidence and commitment, 
then good things will happen. If not. .. they will not 
happen. 
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